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'Radical change5, however, is the very issue that divides America.
It is what most of the people have long been wanting, yet what
business is determined to prevent. To exclude it from practical politics
is the all-overruling interest of both parties, the supreme task on which
they fundamentally agree,

This is why so many business corporations, even if they do not
particularly like this or that individual candidate, support both parties
with generous contributions to their election campaigns. 'Businessmen
and corporations pay at least 85 per cent of the American political bills,
mostly under the table.. .. They can purchase political influence that
may be worth many millions for sums which they... hardly feel', Joseph
Alsop wrote in the New York Herald Tribune of November 30,1951.

The sameness of the two political parties, and the fact that business
finances both, are in turn the reasons why organized labour as a whole
has so often been unable in recent years to make a definite choice
between them.

The rivalry between Democrats and Republicans is as genuinely
fierce as it is noisy and as a rule mutually defamatory. It sometimes
provokes serious crises in domestic and foreign affairs. But it is
essentially a rivalry for office. Congressional elections are never more
than two years off, and electioneering at all times distorts and magnifies
what actual differences sections of the two parties may have on certain
policies. And those differences always arise from a common basis of
political creed.

In domestic affairs, there is much hotly exploited difference between
Democratic and Republican opinion on details of social, financial and
other policies, and the controversy sometimes gives the impression
that the Democratic Party is the champion of real economic and social
change. In practice, however, bi-parj;isan majorities always stave off
any remote threat to the status quo of the economic order. They usually
co-operate to pass legislation against labour when it is needed in this
primary interest and join on minor 'welfare state' measures when they
are considered necessary to blunt the edge of dangerously sharp
popular reform demands.

Similar differences on details of policy disguise the sameness of the
two parties' basic views on international affairs and particularly the
great post-war conflict with the Soviet Union. 'Talk about the negotia-
tion of peace is discouraged as wishful thinking by the Democratic
Department of State on one side, and denounced as subversive activity
by certain Republican politicians and newspapers on the other', wrote
the former Under-Secretary of State, Archibald MacLeish in the